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Trampled and beaten were they as the sand, 
And yet unshaken as the continent. 
Longfellow. 


There is perhaps no period in English 
history more interesting than that which Sir 
Walter Seott depicts in ‘‘Ivanhoe.’’ The 
Saxons and Normans, although living 
in the same country, were still bostile to 
each other and constantly at war. They 
were united in one way only—they both 
considered it a part of religion to despise, 
revile, and persecute the Jews. Upon the 
most absurd accusations they wonld im- 
prison these unfortunate people and wring 
their wealth from them by torture. Jt was 
impossibe for a Christian to insult or in- 
jure a Jew, and to offer him kindness was 
to degrade oneself. 

The Jew’s character was a product of his 
surroundings. He was watchful, suspicious, 
and timid—yet avaricious, obstinate, and 
very skillful in evading danger. An excep- 
tion to this rule is found in Rebecca, the most 
beautiful character in ‘‘Ivanhoe.”’ 

We are first introduced to her when she, 
with her father, comes to witness the 
tournament in which Ivanhoe is to take 
part. As she stands looking fearfully 
about her, she presents a striking but 
pleasing contrast to the rich and noble 
leaders assembled in the galleries. 

Rebecea, according to the customs 
of her race, wears a sort of Eastern 
dress and a_ yellow turban’ which 
Seems to enhance the beauty of her com- 
plexion. She has brilliant dark eyes, a 
well-formed nose, and a profusion of dark 
hair which hangs in curls about her 
shoulders. The jewels she wears are of the 


rarest and best, showing that among her 
own people she is respected and loved. But 
besides beauty of face and form there is a 
still deeper beauty of character which 
manifests itself in the little incidents that 
make us acquainted with her. 

In spite of her parentage and the love of 
gain which in general characterizes the 
Jewish race, Rebecca is as honest and con- 
scientious as any Christian maiden. After 
her father has greedily taken money from 
Ivanhoe’s attendant, she stops the servant 
on his way out and returns the amount with 
an additional sum for his own benefit. She 
does it without a thought of reward or 
honor; the question of self never enters her 
mind. Ivanhoe is a stranger to her and an 
enemy to her race, and yet when she knows 
he is being cheated she generously lays 
aside all prejudices and rights the wrongs 
as far as possible. 

On the second day of the tournament, 
when Ivanhoe faints from loss of blood, 
tebecca induces her father to have the 
wounded knight taken to their home near 
by. Once there, she loses no time in dress- 
ing and binding his wounds, for the Jews 
in those days possessed and practiced the 
medical science in all its branches. The 
fair Jewess had received careful instruction 
in this line under Miriam, the daughter of 
one of the most celebrated doctors in the 
tribe, and now her knowledge was doubly 
welcome to her. Ivanhoe regains conscious - 
ness towards evening and addresses his 
nurse as ‘noble damsel.’’ With quiet 
dignity she tells him her race, knowing 
well that the epithet of ‘‘noble’’ was never 
honorably rendered to her people. Re- 
becca would be scarcely human if she did 
not feel a pang of sorrow on noting the 
change in Ivanhoe’s expression and map- 
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ner. At first he regarded her with respect- 
ful admiration, not unmixed with tender- 
ness; but now his manner became cold and 
fraught with no deeper feeling than grati- 
tude for courtesy received from an inferior. 
Again, the divine part of Rebecea’s nature 
asserts itself. .Instead of changingher atti- 
tude toward her patient as he had done to- 
ward her, she nurses him with the same pa- 
tience and devotion and cheers him with the 
assurance that he will be able to bear his 
corslet in eight days. Surely there could 
be no better example of the commandment, 
‘love them that hate you.’’ 

Soon after this Rebecca, with the rest of 
the party, is taken prisoner by the Templar 
Bois-Guilbert. She is confined in a lonely 
dungeon, and is there visited by the author 
of her misfortunes. The scene between the 
Templar and Rebecca shows the true 
strength of the girl’s character. Calmly she 
walks to the parapet and stands without a 
screen between her and the tremendous 
depths below. The Templar advances to- 
ward her but she exclaims: ‘‘ Remember 
where thou art, proud Templar, or at thy 
choice advance! One foot nearer and I 
plunge myself from the precipice: my body 
shall be crushed out of the very form of hu- 
manity upon the stones of that court-yard 
ere it becomes the victim of thy brutality. 
Here I take my stand. Remain where thou 
art, and if thou shalt attempt to diminish by 
One step the distance now between us thou 
shalt see that the Jewish maiden will rather 
trust her soul with God than her honor to 
the Templar.’ 

Here we have the Christian knight and 
the dispised Jew—which is the stronger and 
better? What a grand lesson Rebecca 
teaches us! Her bravery, and her unlimited 
faith are certainly qualities which make her 
superior to many women of her time. 

In her later adventures she is the same 
pure, high-minded girl, and when she bids 
good-bye to Rowena and toIvanhoe she 
leaves behind her the sweet influence of a 
pure life. 

NANNA KOSE-FR. \ 
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Two Scenes From Fort Cameron. 

tet et et 

The fresh spring air was stirred by the 
invigorating breeze that blew from the Mt. 
Baldy. The canyon had just begun to 
show signs of spring. The song of the 
meadow lark fromthe grove of trees that 
bordered the stream on the right, broke the 
silence. A rabbit, frightened by the ap- 
proach of footsteps, ran from its resting 
place. 

The road made a gradual ascent to the 
mouth of the canyon. A solitary traveler 
walked briskly yet with an observant air. 
He was a young man dressed in the plain 
costume of the people in the rural districts 
of thirty years ago. He appeared to be 
traveling the road for the first time. Going 
as he was away from the quiet town, a per- 
son unacquainted with the surroundings 
would think he had started for the moun- 
tains. But wait, a figure is seen coming 
from the opposite direction. It is moving 
over a slight raise which closes from the 
young man’s sight that which is immediately 
beyond. The two come nearer. The one 
going up the road walks with the firm quick 
step of a vigorous man. The one coming 
down staggers back and forth from the 
brush on one side of the road to that 
bordering the other. The figure is elad in 
blue uniform, and brass buttons shine in 
the afternoon sun. As they approach, the 
clear intelligent eyes of the young man see 
the bleared dissipated ones of the other, and 
his ears meet the greeting: ‘‘Hello, you 
d—— Mormon.”’’ 

The one facing town staggers back and 
forth still. The one going up exclaims al- 
most aloud, ‘‘So these are the soldiers 
Uncle Sam has sent out to civilize us Mor- 
mons. Some of the sights I saw in Beaver 
iast night must be some of his civilizing.”’ 

As he reaches the eminence from which he 
had just seen the figure, a rare scene lies 
before him. At the foot of the great black 
mountains, where the narrow canyon widens 
into the rolling valley, nestles a little fort 
built by Uncle Sam. To the right runs the 
river marked by massive cottonwood trees. 
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The rough black rocks of the buildings is 
softened by the tender green of the young 
trees which border both sides of every walk 
and street. The two houses in a line to the 
left look almost lonesome without this mark 
of cultivation. A little farther up the road, 
on the same side, stands a large one-story 
building. From its wide open door, reveal- 
ing rows of bottles, came the sound of 
voices. Thru the great bay-window could 
be seen blue-coated loungers. As the young 
man passed here he closed-his ears to shut 
out the degrading sounds. 

A moment later he pauses in admiration. 
He is standing in the southeast corner of a 
square. The center is smooth and even, and 
covered with short green grass. which 
scarcely shows a trace of human steps. 
Around the grass plot is a broad smooth 
street. Its outer edge is marked by a rock- 
lined ditch carrying crystal water thru the 
grounds. Next to this is the sidewalk, like 
the street, broad and well kept. Rows of 
young trees form borders for each division. 
To the south stand the officers’ quarters, 
six rather homely buildings, all but one 
double, and all two stories high. On the 
east and west are the barracks with their 
great porches infront. To the north there 
are also smaller buildings, all made of 


black rock. 
But the eye naturally rests on the largest 


of all, a square two-story structure with its 
porches above and below, extending around 
and giving it an inviting appearance. This 
the young man knows from description is 


the hospital. Blue coats stroll here 
and there. He moves up the road to 
the left. As he passes the barracks the 


bugle sounds. From the open door comes 
curses that make his blood run cold. Men’s 
voices rise and fall in brutal tones. 

The Blue coats gather to the barracks. 
He waits a few moments. At another call 
of the bugle a line of soldiers is formed on 


the porches. At another, they march on the 
greed campus and he sees the orderly drill. 
_ He passes around to the hospital building 
and, being granted permission, walks around 
the lower porch, up the steep steps on the 
north, again to the west on the upper porch‘ 
and pauses before the door. He moves back 
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a step for before him are fresh blood stains. 
He had heard the story in town that a miser- 
able wretch had taken his own life a few 
days before. The young man shudders and 
goes into the street again. One or two 
fashionably dressed ladies saunter here and 
there. The sentry passes him on his march. 

As the young map leaves the fort and 
takes the road for town he thinks: ‘Oh, 
Unele Sam, I don’t know who will get the 
best out of this after all. You are bringing 
plenty of your cursed civilization in our 
midst, and I dare say you have scattered 
thousands of dollars among our people in 
the erection of that fort. B—— has a very 
good start, both from your civilized (?) 
soldiers and from the gold that slips thru 
their fingers. But you can’t keep your blue 
coats here forever, and who knows what may 
tale their place.’’ 

* * * % * * * * 

A man in the prime of life drives up the 
road from Beaver. As he leaves the town 
he quiets his spirited grays into a walk. It 
is twenty years sinee he passed over the 
road before, and things have changed since 
then, he thinks. But have they? Moving 
over the elevation where he first saw the 
figure in blue, comes a person. The move- 
ment is slow and unsteady. A ray of the 
afternoon sun is reflected from something on 
the person’s coat. They come nearer to each 
other. The man sees a youth, thoughtful 
and intelligent; strapped over his shoulder 
is a leather book-sack: in his hand, an open 
Bible. He seems very intent for he hardly 
notices the road he travels. As they pass, 
the youth looks up and bows respectfully. 
The man smiles and says tohimself: ‘There 
are two kinds of spirits evidently that make 
men move from side to side of the road.”’ 

When he reaches the elevation, the same 
pleasing sight meets his eyes; but how dif- 
ferent the emotions that crowd upon him. 
Before the house with the bow window he 
ties his horses. 

‘*Then look away for the B. Y. A., 

We’ve come to work, we mean to stay,” 
floats from a soft musical voice. Thru the 
parted curtains he catches sight of a girl 
beside a table, her head bowed thougntfully. 
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He walks up to barracks where he had 
stood almost a quarter of a century ago and 
listened to the bugle calls. The ringing 
sound of iron meets his ear. The man turns 
suddenly to see a boy giving a third tap to 
a triangle hanging at the end of the porch. 

Pausing in front of the open door he hears 
the clear sound of a teacher’s voice assign- 
ing a lesson. A row of young men and 
women pass from the building. The triangle 
sounds again. ‘‘ A rather interesting com- 
pany,’’ he muses. ‘* Wonder what Uncle 
Sam would have thot if some one had told 
him twenty-flve years ago about these being 
here.’’ 

People were moving along every walk 
towards the main building so the man de- 
eided to follow. A man who received marked 
attention from every one shook him by the 
hand, saying: ‘‘ How do you do, Bro. ——; 
glad to see you. Come and go up to room 
D. Some of our number are very ill, so we 
are holding a special fast meeting.’’ They 
go together up the steep stairs on the north 
and enter the door from which he had once 
turned at the sight of the bloody stains. 

The cheery room is well filled with young 
people. The man sits down and wonders 
why he is so happy. The meeting is opened 
by allsinging: ‘*‘O, My Father.’’ Beautiful 
is the spirit that comes with the humble 
prayer, and unspeakable the joy that fills 
the man’s heart as he hears the sons and 
daughters of Zion speak the praises of their 
Maker. Tears till many eyes and a joy 
serene, every heart. At the close of the 
meeting he is asked by the man whom he 
knows is the principal, to accompany the 
members of the priesthood in their adminis- 
tration to the sick. They pass from house 
to house, lay hands upon the afflicted and 


lo! ‘‘they did recover.”’ 
A little later the man joins the groups on 


the campus. The air rings with the merry 
laughter of the players and lookers on. 
Girls move swiftly around the bnsket-ball 
grounds, and the whiz of the baseball over 
their heads tells what the boys are doing on 


another part of the grounds. 
‘This is the time when every one plays,’’ 
said the principal as he came from the 


grounds looking rather unprofessional in 
his coat sleeves, his collar off and hair like 
—well, any baseball player’s. 

Just then the sound of the triangle rang 
above the merry noise. Play stopped and 
every one moved towards what was once 
officers quarters (now Faculty row). Then 


a light came from each window. 
‘* And so,’’? mused the man, ‘‘Uncle Sam 


paid us from his great treasury to put to- 
gether those black rock, and left it as a 
chapel where we can teach our children the 
principles of the very faith he aimed to crush 
by its erection.’’ 
oo © 
Periods of Mental Development. 
Se i ee a He 

The heading of this article is somewhat 
misleading to the students who have not 
studied psychology. Some people get ac- 
customed to look at periods as divisions 
of time whose beginnings and endings can 
be definitely marked. Though this view is 
correct: in some cases, it is not true of the 
periods of mental growth. There is no day 
in the child’s life that he is very much differ- 
ent from what he was the day preceding : he 
does not change either mentally or physi- 
cally so suddenly that the ordinary person, 
even, observes the change while it is in the 
process of formation. Nature always takes 
her time and does her work well. Neverthe- 
less, it is an undeniable fact that there are 
great differences in the child’s life at differ- 
ent stages of growth, and that, generally 
speaking, these variations of conduct, or 
deportment, are passed through by all chil- 
dren at certain ages. Every man can recall 
the time in his life when aimless play was 
the chief mode of enjoyment: when a little 
later they enjoyed best to go hunting and 
fishing; and finally, when he turned his 
attention upon the pursuit of some useful 
vocation in life. 

Dr. Jobn Dewey divides the periods of 
mental development into early infancy, later 
infancy, childhood, and adolescence. We 
will, therefore, consider this subject under 
these divisions, keeping in mind, however, 
that while each has its characteristics, none 
of them can be definitely placed within peri- 
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ods of a certain number of weeks or months, 
but that each is a slow outgrowth of the 
preceding one and a preparation for the one 
following. 


EARLY INFANCY. 


Early infancy begins at birth and extends 
to about 2+ years of age. This period is 
characterized not only by physical uncon- 
trol, but also by mental confusion. The in- 
fant comes into the world a mere bundle of 
confused activities and emotions, and the 
first great work in its development is to get 
control of its bodily powers and learn to 
express itself: in other words, to acquire 
the technique of the great accomplishments 
of life. At first nothing is definite, or fixed, 
to which experiences and other sensations 
can be associated. It is a confusion such as 
a Man experiences when placed in the midst 
of a people whose language is entirely un- 


familiar. He must first get his mental 
fingers, so to speak, on some important 


words, and with these, he gradually brings 
the language into his control. 

Of all animals, the human infant is aq 
first the most helpless. Every activity or 
power of man has been slowly and generally 
consciously acquired, while the duckling, 
for instance, swims perfectly as soon as itis 
hatched, and the bee builds its first cell as 
its last one. But paradoxical as it may at 
first appear, this is the very thing that 
gives man his superiority over the entire 
animal kingdom. The whole secret lies in 
this: it is the process, and not the result, that 
is education. The process makes continual 
demands on the mind. lhe child becomes 
relatively conscious of the manner of dif- 
ferent adjustments and thereby gains power 
for greater accomplishments. The mind is 
closely connected with the body. 

In infancy there are three main periods of 
activity: 

(1) Whe period of independent activity, 
which lasts about two months. During this 
period different parts, as the eye and the 
hand, all act independently of one another. 
The infant cannot look at an object, lean 
toward it, and reach for it with the hand; 
there is no such co-ordination of movement. 


(2) The co-ordinating period, in which 
the child gets control of certain activities 
and makes them work together; he begins 
to recognize objects and can reach after 
them. There begins to be a communication 
between the inner and the outer world. 


(3) The period of the control of the body 
as awhole. The child at this stage of de- 
velopment begins to talk, walk, and perform 
complicated movements. This period shows 
a good deal of mental development, the 
control of a variety of sensations. The 
power of the co-oddination of the activities 
of the body tends to free the child and 
enable him to move about and to express 
himself. 


LATER INFANCY, 


The period of later infancy extends from 
about thirty months to six or seven years} 
it bears the same relation to the adaptations 
of the social life as the early period of in- 
fancy does to the physical. The tendency 
of a child at this age is to use everything 
that he gets hold of or sees. In this respect 
a hypnotised person is more like a child 
than an adult; he acts upon every idea sug- 
gested to him. If on the floor and told that 
he is in a river, he immediately tries to 
swim. In the period of later infancy the 
child is very imaginative and playful. The 
little girl with a piece of a doll imagines it 
to be a whole live baby, and the little boy, 
riding on his stick, really thinks that he is 
running a horse race. One time I questioned a 
little four-year-old girl (of course not letting 
her know why) and found that she actually 
thought her.large doll talked to her at play. 
What started me to investigate was a state- 
ment like this that she made to her mamma: 
‘‘Mamma, don’t be lonesome when I go out; 
Bessie (her doll) will talk to you.” 

This imaginative period should be utilized 
in the development of certain powers of the 
child, It is often wrongly used, however; 
there is a tendency now of a reaction from a 
purely objective form of study to one of 
over-personification—everything to seeds, 
sticks, horses, and cows is personified. 
This is essentially a period of transference 
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of things to terms of the chiid’s own exper- 
iences. It is a direct connection between 
imagination and play. Play is the motor 
outlet, the necessary overflow of the child’s 
sensory images. Opportunities should there- 
fore be afforded for the child thus freely to 
expresshimself. What a sin to compel such 
a small child to sit still along time ! 

Two prominent dangers in stories for 
children at this ave are excessive material 
and excessive emphasis on certain subjects. 
It is often better to repeat a good story than 
to tel] too many new ones, and it should 
always be remembered that as a sort of 
lilerature for children, myths are quite sub- 
ordinate. 

CHILDHOOD. 


The period of childhood extends from 
about seven years to twelve or thirteen. It 
is held by many writers that there is a strict 
order of development in the physical sys- 
tem; that, as a principle, the coarser, larger 
adjustments and muscles develop before the 
finer ones; that the tendency to make the 
finer adjustments does not show itself until 
about nine years of age. The psychical de- 
velopment keeps pace with the physical. 
To children particular things--as is shown 
by their drawings, definitions, ete.—take 
the shape of general ideas, and as the child 
grows older the more refined and delicate 
developments help it gradually to attend to 
and work out the particular things. All 
details in the various subjects for children 
should be connected in the general story- 
form, and should show a continuous growth. 
The details should be used to establish and 
illustrate the general. The adaptation, then, 
of means to ends, that the details may be 
better related and the development under- 
stood, is the educationaal problem of this 
period. 

Many teachers make tbe mistake to expect 
that at this period the child should learn to 
explain the reasons of everything he does. 
But while there may be things the child can- 
nat fully see, he should not be shut out 
from reason entirely, because at this period 
he begins to have a consciousness of means 
and ends. There are many things that we 


must first do and afterwards become con- 

scious of the principles which govern them; 

in fact, this seems to be the rule. 
ADOLESENCE. 


This, the last period before manhood is 
reached, is of very much importance, from 
the fact that so many parents and teachers 
are entirely ignorant of its significance. In 
the space we have, only some of the leading 
characteristics can be set forth and the prin- 
cipal phenomena explained. : 

The period of adolescence is one of recon- 
struction, of revision,—viewing the past 
over again. This reconstruction, of course, 
implies a new basis, a new centerfrom which 
to view the world. The material for this 
period of re-arrangement is furnished in the 
preceding period, that of childhood. The 
adolescent period is often referred to as one 
of criminality. We wonder why ‘‘boys are 
so mean and uncontrollable’’ and disobe- 
dient at this age. But is it not natural that 
such a reconstruction should cause a mental 
and moral disturbance? I am not justifying 
the acts of many of our boys; far from it. 
My purpose is to show the need: of greater 
care over them at this restless period. 

This period is a very emotional one and 
its proper cultivation begins at least with 
the period of infancy. Emotions are the 
results of a certain amount of tension, con- 
flict between stimulus and response. Our 
emotions are at their highest where there is a 
conflict between habits. The more physical 
emotions, fear and anger, are doubtless race 
developments. On this theory, the adoles- 
cent period must necessarily be one of sen- 
sations and emotions. It is a period of 
rapid physical growth, not only in size, but 
also in quality of museles and bones. There 
comes a change in voice as well as a marked 
change in different organs of the body. All 
these things produce emotions, because there 
are @ great number of sensations more 
than the personcanrespondto. But if emo- 
tions are properly directed and prepared for, 
there is nothing harmful about them. This 
then is One great duty in this period of 
growth. The best way to teach morals is 
doubtless by moral works. If one gives 
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way to anger it wastes energy. He who con- 
trols his anger knows how to use his energy 
to reinforce his moral power. Dealing too 
directly with emotions, is dangerous: Dr. 
Dewey compares it to pulliag up seeds to 
see whether they are growing. 

At the age of adolesence, there appears a 
dawning consciousness of one’s relations to 
humanity. This gives a new meaning to all 
his relations, not only to humanity, but also 
to the inteilectual world. The boy’s point 
of view of life and its processes is entirely 
changed. Ife has a personality—conscious- 
ness, that is a strong consciousness of him- 
selfas apart from humanity at large. This 
shows itself not only in terms of conscious 
attraction, but als in conscious repulsion. 
The child that had before trusted everybody 
now begins to mistrust certain ones of his 
fellow men and choose his favorites. He 
assumes a critical attitude, one of judging. 
Suspicion leads to dissatisfaction, and some 
prominent psychologists say that if every 
boy doesn’t ‘trun away” in reality, he at 
least does in his mind. Give the person, 
then, something to do by whieh be ean ex- 
pend properly the energies that not being 
properly directed lead so many of our most 
capable boys estray. How greatis the mis- 
sion of the parents and teachers who have 
all these energies and activities of the rising 
generation to control. 

JOSEPH PETERSON. 
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The lacustrine deposits and fossil shore- 
lines found at the base of the Wahsatch and 
other ranges of the Cordillera, prove be- 
yond the possibility of a doubt that a large 
lake once occupied the Great Basin. The 
time of its existence is known to geologists 
as the Quaternary period. 

At the beginning of this period, the greater 
part of North America was covered with ice. 
The ice sheet extended as far south as the 
southern boundary of the State of Ohio, and 
all the high plateaus of the United States 
were covered with glaciers. 


With the close of the Glacial Epoch, the 
climate changed and the ice began to disap- 
pear. ‘The water resulting from the melting 
of the glaciers which covered the mountain 
ranges of the Great Basin, formed what is 
known as Lake Bonneville, this being the 
name given to the lake at its greatest ex- 
tension. 

The lake now had an area of 19,750 square 
miles, &@ maximum length of 346 miles, and 
was 145 miles wide. The shore-line formed 
by the lake at ihis level is the Bonneville 
shore-line. 

That part of the Great Salt Lake lying 
west of Antelope Island, then had a depth 
of 1,050 feet. From here southward the lake 
became more shallow. The part which coy- 
ered the Sevier Desert, had a maximum 
depth of 650 feet: and the Escalante bay, 
the arm covering the desert of that name, 
was 80 feet deep. 

If the water were again to reach its old 
mark, Salt Lake and Ogden cities would 
be submerged in 150 feet of water: and Provo 
city would be 650 feet beneath the surface. 
Instead of passengers traveling from the 
northern part of Utah to Uvada by rail, 
they would enjoy a sea voyage free from 
the sand and alkali dust which is now lifted 
by a mere breeze from the deserts traversed 
by the Oregon Shot Line railway. 

When the water reached the Bonneville 
shore-line, an outlet was formed: and the 
water began to flow over the alluvial de- 
posits which covered the Red Rock Pass. 
The alluvium was soon washed out, and in 
a short time a large volume of water was 
being discharged thru the outlet. The lake 
fell rapidly, until the out-flowing stream 
cut thru the loose material and had reached 
the underlying limestone which offered more 
resistance to erosion. During this stage 
the level of the lake remained stationary 
long enough to form the Provo shore-line 
which is 375 feet below the Bonneville, 


At this level the lake had an area of 
13,000 square miles. The Escalante and 
Snake valley bays, and one third of the 
Sevier Desert, were dry. 

The debretal material 


which had been 
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deposited in the estuaries and along the 
shores of the Bonneville lake, was now ecar- 
ried down to the Provo leveland redeposited, 
forming the deltas which are so character- 
istic of this stage. 

Temple Hill and the beach extending from 
there to the mouth of Provo Canyon, is one 
of the deltas formed by the lake at this 
time. 


Evidences lead to the conclusion that the 
lake twice rose above the Provo shore-line. 
The first time it reached the Bonneville line, 
and the surface during thesecond high-water 
stage was a few feet below that of the first. 
Before the ciose of the second stage, the 
water began to flow out thru the Red Rock 
and the Portneutff passes; thru the Snake 
and Columbia rivers into the Pacifie ocean. 

When the lake level had sunk below the 

ted Rock Pass, the water could only escape 
by evaporation: but climatie conditions had 
so changed that the amount of water evap- 
orated far exceeded that which flowed into 
the lake, so the surface continued to sink. 

As the level of the lake fell, the water be- 
came more saline, so that most of the fresh 
water species of animals that had previously 
found conditions favorable for development, 
were unable to adapt themselves to the new 
conditions and consequently became extinct. 
Two species, a brine shrimp, arteria gracelis 
verrill, and the larva of a fly, ephydra 
gracelis packard. adapted themselves to the 
salt water, and are now found in the Great 
Salt Lake. 


Fossilized specimens of the vegetation 
which must have grown in the hydrographic 
basin of Lake Bonneville, are exceptionally 
rare. They have only been found near 
Lemington. 

W. R. ADAMS. 


oo o 


Practical Value of Science. 
Peete 


The surveyor, especially, needs a general 
knowledge of natural and physical science. 
Coming in contact as he does each day with 
natural objects worthy of note, makes a 


knowledge of elementary geology, botany, 
zoology, physics, and chemistry a very de- 
sirable acquirement. In order to make an 
intelligent and accurate description of a 
section of country he must draw on such a 
stock of information, and itis certainly a 
profitable investment for him to acquire 
knowledge in that direction sufficient to 
make an intelligent report on the nature of 
soils, rock formations, and metalliferous 
strata. That tbe requirements imposed upon 
engineering students before a degree is 
granted are so largely scientific is an evi- 
dence of wisdom in the school authorities. 
C.S. Jarvis. 


20 6 
President Neff. 


ae ee ae 

A complicated character! The most awk- 
ward man in the college classes, yet the 
author of a gymnasium. A natural teacher, 
(of Sub-fresbman spelling) yet he graduates 
next spring as a bachelor of letters. 

We are not so particularly concerned 
about A. L.’s early ancestry or previos 
raising and deportment. What we wish to 
consider is Neff, the president, as we see 
him now. Quieter than usual he moves 
among his classmates. Really, he seems to 
be doing honest study this year. It has not 
always been thus—I mean his quietness. 

Neff is a radical adherent to Bill Evans” 
eleventh commandment: ‘‘If there is any- 
thing going on be thou in it.’? When his 
indomitable class buried their books, 
Andrew was officiating clergyman: at the 
battle of ‘‘Always on Top’’ he carried the 
banner and the Day; with a long nosed pick 
we found him in the. trench; and if history 
serves us truthfully he was strictly in it—the 
dish-water tub. 

Lives of presidents are uncertain things. 
We are not able to project the fate of this 
Jeader of the Seniors. Whether he will turn 
farmer, or lawyer, or doctor: a quiet (?) edi- 
tor or a patient pedagog with Cornelia as 
his object complement, it is hard to pre- 
dict, but we know whatever or wherever, he 
will always make a ‘‘hit.”’ 
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The Uninvited Visitor, 


Alone and unexpected, 

Yet not at all unwelcome, 

The little darkeyed brownie 
Touched my arm. 

He seemed not like a beggar, 

This queer but charming creature— 
As innocently he begged 

Us no harm. 


Enraptured with his manner, 
Delighted with his call, 

I determined to respect him 

While he staid. 

**Invited to a paper,”’ 

He made some nervous caper 

While my nervous sister watched him 
Sore afraid. 


The night was dark and stormy— 
I eouldn’t turn him out, 

But we didn’t have a single 

Bed to spare: 

So, on the table cover, 

We had to let him hover, 

*Neath a tumbler. In the morning 
He was there. 


I had to go to church, 

So, said I, *‘My little friend, 

Try to be amused 

With other folk.’ 

But the cold and heartless hostess 
Sent him headlong thru the door:— 
Used my poor dumb useful 

Cricket for a joke. 


Judge. 


000 
Busy. 


An age of push and power, 

And go ahead: 

Something crowding every hour, 
As we tread 

The busy, bustling way. 


Be thankful for a task, 

Tho ’tis hard;— 

They’re prodigal who bask 

Upon the sword. 

We are made by have-to-do's. 
Smiley. 


The Contest. 


et t+ 


The first event, which was the hammer 

throw, brought out Thorley, Grover, and 
Rust, all of whom will make excellent ham- 
mer men. With Thorley we are confident 
of beating any one in the state. 
Webb, Colton, and Woolley entered the fifty 
yard race, Webb getting first place. Wool- 
ley was handicapped being compelled to 
enter without shoes or uniform. Witb thoro 
training these three men will make a winning 
team in short distances. 

The high and broad jumps were won by 
Webb, Hooks, Smith, and Seerist all of 
whom showed up wonderfully considering 
the lack of practice and training. Hook’s 
running high and Webb’s standing high ap- 
proached very nearly the Academy record 
for the last three years. 

The hurdle race was perhaps the prettiest 
and most exciting event of the day. Both 
men were in the air at the same time, and 
both were on the ground at the same time, 
and the run was neither’s up to the finish: 
Secrist cleared the last hurdle at least 
eighteen inches in the lead, but in the short 
stretch at the finish Webb passed and won 
by less than eight inches. 

The half-mile was Jarvis’ easily, neither 
Webb nor Acord being able to follow his 
terrific pace. He finished strong and nearly 
tweniy-five yards ahead of Webb, who was 
second. With a track team of such men as 
Webb, Jarvis, Hooks, Colton, Thorley, 
Grover, Rust, Woolley, Smith, Secrist, and 
a few others who were not able to enter on 
account of their events being struck out. 
We can have not only the best team in Utah, 
but the best in the West. The material is 
mostly raw, but it is rich and needs only 
proper training and development. This year 
there is nu excuse for our not having the 
winning team. We have the material and 
will soon have the necessary means of de- 
elopment. 

EE. Roberts. 
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Awake? 


ted ey to 


Our college paper has woke up at last. 
Don’t scold us for being late and lend sym- 
pathy if the favor isn’t as you expected. 
The staff is all new this year so keep a 
lookout for originalities. All of our ex- 
periepced paper men resigned. Neff, our 
choice for editor, reluctantly (?) withdrew 
with a ‘‘thank you for the honor’’; Miss 
Nellie Schofield said her mamma had ser- 
iously objected to her being connected in 
any way with the paper; Mr. Smart, whom 
we all sustained as our Samoan Educator, 
didn’t have time even to offer an apology 
for declining the lucrative (?) office of Peda- 
gogical Associate; and then at the very 
crises of our success Jos. Peterson, who had 
been hewn to fit Smart’s place, takes the 
train for the North, believing it more de- 
sirable to perish inthe glaciers there than 
to suffer from the burning issues of a col- 
lege press. Thus our corps was mutilated. 
But we 
have lived thru the first issue, and hope this 
will find you the same. 
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The ranks were filled with recruits, 
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Our Policy. 
etter 


Our aim is to publish a typical students’ 
paper. 
every division of the school. 


We shall represent the interests of 
Whether in 
in the classroom, on the athletic field, or in 
their social life, we shall attempt to give a 
dignified, fearless, and accurate account of 
the students’ accomplishments. In forward- 
ing our own interests. we shall always ad- 
vocate whatever we think is right and what- 
ever makes for the welfare of the Academy. 
In fact, the policy of the Academy is our 
policy. We believe in church school govern- 
ment and shall unhesitatingly denounce the 
THE WHITE AND BLUE 
hopes to furnish live readable topics, and 


student anarchist. 


promises a careful consideration of any 
suggestion or contribution. 
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‘* Write for the Paner.”’ 
imperative before. 


You’ve heard the 
Give us something time- 
ly. Doyourbest. Is that asking too much? 
Prof. Hinckley will tell you how many triais 
he made at drawing the old stump in Ann 
Arbor, to get to his best. 
Thanatopsis a hundred times 


Bryant wrote 
before he 
Hawthorne 
wrote eighteen copies for the fire before he 
produced the piece which brought him the 


could consent to its publication. 


compliment of ‘‘easy writer.’’ We need 
more polishing; or, as Foster would say, 
‘‘more hacking, splitting, pruning, pulling 
up by the roots,’’ until it is fit to exist. 


Dryden tells it another way: 


““Gently make haste of labor not afraid; 

A hundred times consider what you’ve said; 
Polish, repolish, every color lay, 

And sometimes add, but oftener take away.”? 


oo o 


ete gt ee 
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The Gynasium. 


ee 
When our patriotic editor of last year 
elosed the volume he said: ‘“‘The gym- 
nasium will be completed in the fall. Hur- 
rah for next year!’’ We are ready now to 
say, ‘‘ Hurrah for this year! ’’ 

At a cost of about thirty thousand dollars 
we shall soon have completed the largest 
gymnasium and training school building 
not second to any in the State. Athletics 
will have an impetus never realized before. 
We have in the past carried off many 
laurals from the University, the L. D. S. 
and other local orgnaizations. In the future 
we hope to redeem what the U. of U. lost 
last spring—the championship over adjoin- 
ing states. 

The Business Men of Provo are liberal 
indeed. Not only have they heartily re- 
sponded when the advertisement committee 
made their annual visit, but they have made 
the athletic association a beautiful present. 
Some of our nimbler aspirants see already 
their names engraven on the silver pitcher. 

' Make your ideal a reality, boys, and put it 


there to stay. 
Qo 6 


Attention and Intention. 


bite 
When lauded for his wisdom, Newton said 


that the only difference between him and 
other men was in his power to concentrate 
his mind. A great many pupils look the 
teacher im the eye, appear to be thinking, 
but they are only dreaming. They draw near 
him with their bodies but their minds are 
far from him. The little infant can attend 
to one thing but afew moments. The col- 
lege student should be able to pursue a 
logical series of thoughts for more than an 
hour. The pupil; in order to become a stu- 
dent, must learn to exclude, practically, all 


subjects not bearing directly upon the work 
to be done. He must intently attend, with- 
out which, all the teacher’s exposition will 
remain foreign to him. Teaching is dead, 
all method and apparatus not worth the ar- 
rangement, unless the learner is self-active, 
Whether in the class-room or the church; 
whether listening to the most enchanting 
eloquence or the most broken speech, the 
rarest gift is that of complete attention. 


a) 

The L. D. S., we understand, plays foot- 
ball. Is it possible to stretch our athletics 
enough to contain this event? We suggest 
that our field managers make an effort to 
restore the lively old game which brought 
us sO many honors. 


oo 6 
THE WHITE AND BLUE is glad to see 

Brother Wolfe in his ‘‘old familiar place.’’ 
We shall be pleased to publish some of the 
weird stories of Tortilla Land when the 
Professor has time and disposition to tell 
them on paper. 

oo 6 

President Snow. 
shh 
We miss his presence, feel the loss, but 

cannot—must not mourn. So pure and 
simple, yet scholarly and determined, he 
was fit to meet with Christ. One who 
changed the hate of enemies:—even convicts 
desisted from intemperate habits out of re- 
spect for the man who talked to them. With 
him, business was almost a passion. He 
taught a practical religion and will always 
be remembered for that most profound 
doctrine: 


‘““As man is, God once was: as God is, 
man may become. ’’ 


In the next issue, we shall give his life 
sketch. For the present we can only repeat, 
“God taketh away.* 
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The watch word of the Academy, es- 
pecially.on Sunday evening, is ‘‘move on.”’ 


Prof. Caleb Tanner’s surveying class is 
making a map of Provo for commissioner 
Sharp, which will be filed with the Postof- 
fice Department at Washington. 


Ours is the richest school:—the best 
lectures, liveliest parties, the only school 
orchestra; we furnish our own band music, 
conduct the first parents’ class, build our 
own gymnasium, and publish our own paper. 


Mr. Hyrum S. Harris of Diaz, Mexico, 
visited the school recently. Mr. Harris is a 
graduate of the Academy and also a graduate 
a three years’ law course at Ann Arbor and 
a four years’ law course at the City of 
Mexico. 


Misses Nina Bean and Margaret Thurman 
left Provo, October 14, on their way to 
Great Britain to fulfill missions. Both of 
these young ladies have been taking the- 
ology in the school this year, therefore they 
are of our number. The students wish them 
Godspeed in their labors. 


Ben E. Rich, president of the Southern 
States Mission, lectured before the students 
Thursday morning, October 10. He spoke 
of man’s mission upon earth, and counseled 
the students to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities which surround them and to live 
pure and noble lives. 


President Crosby, from the Big Horn Coun- 
try, talked to us Monday morning. He told 
us what a curiosity a Mormon is in Mon- 
tana. ‘*The Mormon people,’’ he said, 
‘‘are looked upon as a peculiar savage 
race. And. even some of the enlightened 
boys and girls of other communities believe 
us to have horns. But wherever the Latter- 
day Saints are known, their credit is un- 
limited. ’’ 


2) 


The students rejoice at the completion of 
the annexation made to the old building. 


We have heard about ringlets, cutlets, 
triplets, and many other lets, but Prof. 
Wolfe is the first to use hooflets. 


Dr. Wendall Phillips of Harvard, in 
making an address on figures of speech 
said: ‘*Kncourage the use of metaphor but 
be careful in the recurrence of 1net afore.”’ 


The steel girders for the roof of the new 
building were shipped from the east on the 
4th inst. The work will soon begin and the 
building will be completed by the first of the 
year. 


In the algebra class: 

Brigham: Is one nothing worth any more 
than another? 

Cornelia: O, there’s such an awful lot of 
work in algebra! 


The status of athletics this vear is repre- 
sented in a speech made by Adelbert Webb: 
‘Our athletes have been the best in the 
state; we will soon have the best gymnasium 
in the state, and we expect to carry off the 
honors of this state and other states. 


Bert Merril, one of our old Commercial 
students, was in Provo last Sunday. He 
has just returned from Denver. Bert has 
been in the employment of the O. S. L. Co. 
for several months as stenographer, but is 
at present traveling for Armour & Co. We 
are proud of those who are making a mark. 


Brother Joseph Peterson, one of our lead- 
ing students, has been called, by the Presi- 
dent of the church schools, to assume the 
principalship of an Academy to be opened 
up in Oakley, Ida. Once more the Academy 
has been called upon for men of intelligence 
to open up anew work in an educational 
line. 
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The Improvement Era and M. I. Manual, 
are in demand just now as theological ret- 
erences. 


Patriarch Martin was at school on the 
26th ult. for the purpose of giving a bless- 
ing to any One who desired it. 


All the classes have organized and intend 
that this shall be the patriotic and enthu- 
siastic year that the Academy has seen. 


The new building is slowly ascending 
heavenward, and the students are living in 
hopes of tae good times that they will have 
within its walls. 


A certain yonng lady having been asked 
if she were going to attend class meeting the 
following Friday, with grace of dignity re- 
plied: ‘*Probably so, if you will send a 
gentleman escort and a cab for me.’’ Class 
loyalty (?) 


Prof, Hickman was invited to speak to the 
class of 1903, but forgetting the place of 
meeting, wandered into CXV where the ’05s 
were holding forth. Pres. Colton, treating 
him as an honored visitor, invited him to 
speak; but before he got fairly started he 
was claimed by the president of the ‘03s. 
Who should ‘*put up’’ for the joke? 


Evidently the students have not all learn- 
ed the business of the hall disciplinarian. 
A striking example of this fact was furnished 
by a young man who was carrying on a 
Spirited conversation with a young lady in 
room D. He cast an occasional glance at the 
blue-badge girl who kept a steady gaze at 
him. ‘‘I believe that gal must be smitten on 
me,’’ he whispered, ‘‘She’s been staring at 
me for twenty minutes.’’ 


Pupil: Gosh! I’d like to make my fingers 
go like that music teacher. Teacher: You 
might if you studied long enough. 

Pupil.—I’d like to take some lessons but 
I don’t think I’m hardly able to now. 


Teacher: Have you ever played any kind 
of instrument? 
Pupil: I played a fiddle onee or twice, 


and my grandmother’s got a kordin. 

Teacher: Have you a piano at home? 

Pupil: Mea pianer! They ain’t got no 
pianer, only a organ over the ridge whare 
mv home is. Maybe I can borrey that. 

The pupil gazed at the key board of the 
Piano with amazement until the bell rang. 
He slowly walked out of the room turning 
his head upon its axis as if watehing the in- 
strument with suspicion'as the tones of a 
Bathoven Sonata rolled forth. 
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The organization of the four domestic 
wards has been perfected and all are now in 
good running order. 


Subs are beginning to ‘‘feather out’’ al- 
ready. It is to be hoped they will appear in 
‘‘full plumage’’ on Founder’s Day. 


The President of the Church Schools 
visited the Academy quite recently in quest 
of a good teacher to fill an important posi- 
tion. 


Pres. Joseph F. Smith lectured to the 
Parents’ Class Wednesday evening, Sep- 
tember 25. His subject was ‘‘Divine aid in 
Domestic Government.”’ 


Benjamin Call, a former student of the 
Academy, visited school September 26. He 
is intending to teach in the publie schools 
during the coming season. 


The enrollment in the Sub-freshment De- 
partment is one hundred seventeen. Of this 
number twenty-eight are from Provo, the re- 
maining students are from different parts of 
Utah and surrounding states. 


‘‘Sub’’ means under, but the Sub-fresh- 
man Department prides themselves upon 
having the tallest member in school. He is 
six feet three and a half. Judging from this 
they are, to some degree, ‘‘over.”’ 


Prof. Henri Deschamps of Paris, has 
made many of the boys believe that they are 
fitted to become lawyers of the Daniel Web- 
ster type. Weshould not be surprised to 
hear of an organization being effected known 
as the ‘‘Websterian Debating Club”’. 


The Wasatch students met for organiza- 
tion on Monday afternoon. Pres. Smart of 
the Wasatch board of education was pres- 
ent and addressed the students. The class 
will meet monthly and will endeavor to have 
some of the stake authorities present at 
each meeting. 


The Sub-freshman Department have or- 
ganized the class of 1908 We will soon 
show the remainder of the school what we 
ean do. The following are the offleers in 
their regular order: President, John Clay- 
ton: vice-president, Minerva Ellis: secre- 
tary and treasurer, Bessie Preston. "he 
members forming the executive committee 
are the following: John Clayton, Minerva 
Ellis, Bessie Preston, Mr. Walton, Allie 
Carlston, Fred Erickson, Lizzie MeMullin. 
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Shocking! 
Se Rake ae ae 


That one of our training teachers (whose 
initials are Olive Young ) has resigned—her- 
self to the matrimonial fate, 

That we should ever hear whistling or an 
electric ‘* hoo-gog’’ in the Academy. 

That our old student Andy Stewart has 
found a way to get Young (Rose). 

That people should send their pups to 
school. 

That mustache in the orchestra. 

That donkeys are not nervous since their 
ears stand ‘*wide out from their head.’’ 

That vossiper in devotional. 

That the library closes promply at five. 

That some of the ruminating genus of 
animals are calling themselves students. 

That civilization has degraded the savage. 

The way tortillas are made in Guatimala. 

Kolton, the Kemist. 

‘“There is no rest for the weary.’’—Bos- 
sert. 

The board walk built for two—ones. 

Some of our students are too old to study, 
while others are decidedly too young (act- 
ing). 

That one of our professors is connected 
remotely with THE WHITE AND BLUE. He 
is an associate of an Associate of the Asso- 
ciate Editor. 

That this list doesn’t end. 

Hooks (assist. lib) arian) gets the ‘‘slip’’ 
from every girl in school. 

Lafe says his eyes are sore from seeing 
so many loud eolors in the hand-shake. 

Boxing by the Woman’s Co-op. on Sun- 
day. 

oo 8 

Clarence Davids has just come from 
Samoa. He is a young native of that 
country who has come here to attend school. 
He came the long journey of over 5,000 
miles to prepare himself to preach to his 
countrymen. Brother Louis Warnick, one 
of our former students, brought the boy 
from the Islands. Miss Nellie Josephs, also 
a native of Samoa, has been here since July. 
She is rapidly gaining information, espe- 
cially in the use of our language. She ex- 
pects to return to her home after about four 
years. 


| Wonder Why? 


ta ttet 


Brother McKenzie doesn’t come. 

Prof. Nelson discarded those light pants 
so early in the fall. 

Our next improvment cannot be an ele- 
vator. 

Foot-shakes are so much better than 
hand-shakes. 

Annie is in New York. 

People may see but not handle the trophy. 

The choir members don’t remember where 
they belong. 

The 1907 banner was not torn up. 


oo © 


The steel girders for the roof of the new 
building have arrived. The work will im- 
mediately be resumed andthe building will be 
completed by the beginning of next semester. 


Apostle Brigham Young, in his address 
on Founder’s Day, said, ‘‘The Brigham 
Young Academy is the greatest institution 
of learning in Zion, and it will never see a 
time when it isn’t as great as it is to-day.” 


During previous years it has been proved 
that the push within the student is not strong 
enough to lead him to do suffictent practic- 
ing. Some kind of an impetus has to be 
given him before he will show his athletic 
power. Prof. Partridge devised and laid 
before some of the leading merchants of the 
city the following plan. A trophy is to be 
given to the Athletic Association. The 
ownership of this trophy, for one year, is to 
be contested for by the ditferent classes in 
the school. Also he that receives the most 
points in the contest given within the school, 
will have his name engraved upon the 
trophy. ‘The plan was accepted by the 
merchants who donated a goodly amount to- 
ward the purchasing of a Trophy. It econ- 
sists of a silver pitcher, goblet, and tray. 
Itis a most beautiful gift and one that 
should arouse within the heart of the student 
a desire to be numbered among those who 
have their names engraved upon it. The 
gift was made by the Gates & Snow Furni- 
ture Co., Farrer Bros., Provo Book and 
Stationery Co., and Beck’s Jewelry Store. 
We hope to see our athletes give way to 
this desire for fame and come out and show 
themselves. After heartily applauding the 
proposition the students proceeded to elect 
the officers for this year. Clarence Jarvis is 
now our president. 
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Do you ever dance? Try your slippers 


at the Matinee. 


The banquet prepared by the Domestic 
Science Classes for the guests and faculty 
on Founder’s Day, was worthy the name. 
Seventy-three were seated at the tables. 
The sweet potatoes were particularly de- 
licious. 


Institute of the Utah County teachers was 
held at the Academy Saturday Oct. 19. 
Prof. Brown resumed the work of lecturing 
upon chemistry. The teachers who have 
not taken a course in chemistry find it very 
interesting and instructive, while those who 
have studied it ind it an exeellent review. 
It has been partly arranged for by the 
teachers to carry the experiments outlined 
in Remsen’s Chemistry through at their 


homes. Supt. Nelson lectured in the after- 
noon. His instructions were extremely in- 
teresting. 


The first regular meeting of the Literary 
Society was held Saturday night, Oct. 19, 
immediately after the matinee. The society 
had the pleasure of listening tothe Hon. W. 
IX. Rydaleh discuss ‘‘The Lights and Shades 
of University Life.’’ His leeture was in- 
teresting and sensational; interesting be- 
cause most of the students expect to do uni- 
versity work, and sensational because of 
the actrocious and daring tricks that the 
Freshmen were made to do through the ef- 
forts of the Seniors. The Seniors led a 
poor, bashful, green, innocent, seedy Fresh- 
man up to the door of a house where a num- 
ber of young ladies were boarding and told 
him to knock and ask for the manager of 
the athletic association. The Freshman did 
so. He was met at the door by a blushing 
young maiden who inquired as to his mo- 
tive for coming there. The Freshy inquired 
for the manager of the athletic association, 
and also for a footbail suit that had been 
left there by one of the boys. Of course he 
got the ‘‘horse laugh.’’ He was then taken 
by the Seniors to the residence of the pres- 
ident, but to bolt in and search around until 
he found the president’s study. The Freshy 
did so and politely asked for a football suit. 
Mr. Rydalch said that it is impossible not 
to be a Freshman. No matter how high you 
hold your head the Seniors will pick you 
‘out. The Society also had the pleasure of 
listening to a piano selection by Miss Stella 
Bennett and a voeal selection by Miss Alta 
Ereanbrack, The meeting was well attended. 
It is the desire of the officers to have such 
persons on the program as will interest the 
students. 


‘‘Tam a child of the institution,’’ said 
Apostle Smoot, and love it with all my 
heart. 


The Academy will, in the near future, be the 
recipients of a $1,500 piano from Taylor 
Bros. Co. 


The pole-vaulter, Sanders, shook hands 
with us not long since. He is principal of 
the Gunnison schools. 


Pres. Smart and the board of Wasatch 
County, organized the Wasatch students 
Monday, Sept. 30, Prof Partridge is di- 
rector of the organization. 


Karnest Wrinkler, a former president of 
the ’05’s was seen in town recently. He is 
in the sheep business this year. 


The new directory cards have been filled 
out by the students. By referring to these 
cards, we will be able to find the where-a- 
bouts of any student at any time of the day. 


‘“The most auspicious Founder’s Day we 
have ever celebrated,’’ so say the older 
members of our schoo]. There was just as 
much spirit as at any other time but entirely 
under control. There are 300 more students 
than any Founder’s Day before. 


We appreciated the presence of so many 
of the Apostles at our exercises on the 16th 
inst. They all made speeches. President 
Joseph F. Smith, however, was not on the 
program, but made remarks at the conclu- 
clusion of the formal exercises. 


The ring of the hammers upon the steel 
roof of the new building is music to the stu- 
dents’ ears. The work is progressing nicely. 
The athletes especially look forward to the 
time when they can practice, thus preparing 
themselves for the contests in the spring. 


President Angus Cannon of Salt Lake 
Stake made a few remarks from our ros- 
trum on the l4th inst. His Brother David 
from St. George also spoke a few moments. 
He looked over the audience and said: 
‘‘What will the future be? It will depend 
on your own individual exertion.”’ 


An old friend and manager of THE WHITE 
AND BLUE was at the party Wednesday 
evening in the person of T. L. Schofield. 
Mr. Schofield graduated from the Commer- 
cial College in 1900. Since that time he has 
been farming in Oregon. We're gwiad to see 
him for the ladies’ sake, at least. 
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We shall publish Apostle John Henry 
Smith’s oration next issue. 


An interesting and attentive audience lis- 
tened to Dr. J. M. Tanner’s lecture on ‘‘The 
Mothers’ Home Mission,’’ last Wednesday 
evening. The lecture was given under the 
auspices of the Parents’ Class. 


Elder William Dotson of Minersville, 
who recently returned from the Northern 
States mission, was a visitor at the Acad- 
emy this week. Klder Dotson was converted 
while attending the Academy three years 
ayo. 


The attendance to Conference from the 
Academy was small, however, those that 
went to Salt Lake City went to Conference. 
It was a pleasing sight not to see a few 
stragglers come in late, the morning we re- 
sumed our work, 


The Missionary Class is in a thriving con- 


dition. We have an enrollment of thirty’ 


four. The class organszation is perfected 
with John McDonald as president, Frank 
Turnbow vice-president, and Robert G. 
Page secretary. 


An order has recently been placed for 
nine quarter oak tables for the ty pe-writing 
department. ‘Twenty double office desks will 
soon be placed in the book-keeping depart- 
ment. The inereased attendance makes 
these purchases necessary. 


An organization, with the consent of 
Pres. Brimhall, has been perfected among 
the missionaries known as the *‘ Missionary 
Theological Society.’’ The members take 
charge. The presiding officer leads in sing- 
ing and a meeting is carried on similar to 
those held in the missionary field. 


Bro. Maleolm Little, who has been, during 
the past few years, a diligent student and 
teacher in the Academy, has returned to re- 
sume his work as astudent. His entire time 
will be spent in a student course and not as 
a teacher. He has been to work during the 
summer in the southern part of the state as 
his sun tanned face would indicate. 


Several weeks sinee, Prof. Bossert, a 
graduate of the National School of Oratory, 
appeared before the students as an imperson- 
ator of historical characters. The profess- 
or was unusually good in the presentation 
of the ‘‘Miser.*? His attempt at Mark 
Antony’s Oration, however, was a complete 
failure, 


Absent But Remembered. 
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Kk. L. Cropper (married) is principal of 
an academy in Arizona. 


Don B. Colton is principal of Uintah 
Stake Academy. 


Kar! Hopkins is teaching in Orderville: 
Hoyt and Walter Cluff near Provo: Boyle 
at Santaquin; Linnie Keeler in Old Mexico; 
Serena Broadbent in Lehi; Charles Davis 
at the Parker; William Robison at Nephi: 
Hyrum Vance at Kanab: Featherstone at 
Vernal; Sebrina Cropper at Springville: 
Perry Snow at Glenwood. 


Joseph Peterson of Ogden has just left us 
to take charge of an academy in Oakley, 
Ida. Brother Peterson has taught, suecess- 
fully, the past two years in Kanab. He 
came to the Academy without enough money 
to pay his class fee (25c.), but has worked 
his way steadily to the top. Last summer 
he attended school at the California Uni- 
versity. 
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The athletic contest was very lively. 
Something new to have a _ contest on 
Founder’s Day. You will find the particu- 
lars described by the track team manager 
in another column. 


Friday afternoon, one of our chemistery 
students, while leaning over one of the gas- 
ometers, was severely injured by an explo- 
sion of the gas. A small rod was driven 
into his breast. Medical aid was soon ob- 
tained and it is hoped Bro. Frankam will 
soon recover. 


Friday evening, before the Parents’ Class, 
Miss Maud May Babcock was at her best. 
In a most tender manner she greeted her 
Provo audience. She said the Academy 


- seemed like home since she taught first here 


during her introduction to Utah. ‘There 
are two things, in this world, unknowable: 
the decision of a jury and tho mind of a 
woman,’’ said she in her introductory. 
‘Only two writers, to my mind, have ever 
given us true life-like characters of women, 
they are Merideth and Shakespeare.’’ She 
then proceded to impersonate five of Shakes- 
peare’s most typical women. The introduet- 
ory explanations were so clear and _ the 
characterization so artistic, that we could 
see if not know, the women she represented, 


